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Just call me JANUARY ! 
I'm the CATHOLIC LIFE 
cover boy for the first of 
ten bright, sparkling is- 
sues that will be coming 
your way in 1959 instead 
of the usual six as in pre- 
vious years, 


NEW LOOK ? Of course ! 
Just look at the contents 
that will brighten your read- 
ing this issue! 


WELCOME TO DETROIT'S 

NEW ARCHBISHOP page 2 

ST. PETER'S CHAIR & 

ST. PAUL'S CONVERSION page 4 
JOHN XXIII - 

SUCCESSOR TO ST. PETER page 6 
OTHER PEOPLE'S CHILDREN 
Part One page 9 

THE OTHER SIDE 

OF THE GLOBE page 12 

SISTER ALICIA : 

PRACTICAL WOMAN page 14 
DOMINICA'S PEACEFUL 
REVOLUTION page 15 
CARDINAL MOONEY: 

PIME BENEFACTOR page 19 
INVITATION page 22 








The Conversion of St. Paul, bas- 
relief by artist-sculptor Lumen Win- 
ter, recently completed and fixed to 
the facade of St. Paul's Church im 
New York City. 


Two feast days marking 
the beginning and end 


of the octave of prayer 


calling for unity in Faith 


ST. PETER’S CHAIR and ST. PAUL'S 


JANUARY 18 marks the feast 
of the Chair of St. Peter at Rome. 
It is the feast of the primacy and 
supremacy of the Prince of the 
Apostles to whom the Lord said: 
“Thou art Peter and upon this 
rock I will build my Chuch.” It 
expresses the authority and supre- 
macy of the pope as Vicar of Christ 
living today in the personage of 
the Holy Father. 

Eight days later, January 25, 
the Church celebrates the fast of 
the Conversion of St. Paul, struck 
down on the road to Damascus, 
who became God’s firebrand in 
spreading the faith throughout the 
world. His conversion was a mys- 
tery and a miracle—a prototype of 
those who enter the Church and ot 
all who work for the extension of 
God’s kingdom on earth. 

These two feasts mark the begin- 
ning and the conclusion of the 
Chair of Unity Octave, an annual 
crusade of prayer for religious 
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unity. The Octave began in 1908 
under Father Paul James Francis, 
S.A., founder of the Society of the 
Atonement at Graymoor, N. Y. It 
had a very unusual origin for a 
Catholic devotion—it began under 
Angelican auspices. But months 
later on October 30, 1909, Father 
Paul and his small band of fol- 
lowers, struck by divine grace on 
their own Damascus road, entered 
the Catholic Church at Graymoor. 

Church authorities were quick 
to approve the Octave when Father 
Paul sought their blessing. Arch- 
bishop John Farley of New York 
and Archbishop D. Falconio, O. F. 
M., the apostolic delegate, gladly 
gave their approval to the move- 
ment. Then on December 27, 1909, 
less than two months after Father 
Paul’s entrance into the Church, 
St. Pius X blessed the Graymoor 
founder, his Society of the Atone- 
ment, and his special prayer cru- 
sade: the Chair of Unity Octave. 
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CONVERSION 


Today the Octave is kept in 
nearly all parts of the Catholic 
world as a response to and echo 
of the prayer of Christ on Holy 
Thursday at the institution of the 
Eucharist: “Holy Father, keep 
them in thy name whom Thou 
hast given Me; that they all may 
be One as Thou, Father, in Me 
and I in Thee, that they also may 
be One in Us, that the world may 
believe that Thou hast sent Me” 
(Jn. 17-21). 

The Octave is not a popular de- 
votion as are some of the novenas 
in the Church. Its growth has 
been gradual rather than rapid 
and phenomenal. It calls for an 
awareness of spiritual values first 
of all, of an appreciation of the 
faith, the value of the individual 
soul, and the mission of the 
Church. Archbishop Montini of 
Milan has spoken of the Octave 
as “most important but difficult.” 
“It is important,” he asserted, “be- 
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by Titus Cranny, S.A. 


cause unity between those who be- 
lieve in Christ is the perfection of 
the saving work of Christ Himself. 
‘That they all may be one’ was His 
supreme invocation before giving 
His life for the redemption of the 
human race. It is important for the 
salvation of very many souls— 
if one understands the significance 
—consoling on one hand and tre- 
mendous on the other—of the 
principle:Outside the Church there 
is no salvation.” 

At the same time the prelate 


pointed out that the achievement, 


of Christian Unity by those outside 
the Church is not an easy goal. 
“The divisions of Christendom are 
deep and inveterate. National and 
ethnic feeling has rendered them 
characteristic; the history of cent- 
uries has confirmed them; an in- 
terminable polemic has embittered 
them. An immense work of prac- 
tical interest has nourished them; 
and utter confusion of ideas, sects, 
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errors, and of good and bad faith 
has given them gigantic propor- 
tions.” 


But at the same time this re- 
union of Christendom is not im- 
possible. Divine Wisdom asserted 
that He was the Good Shepherd 
and that some day there would 
be one fold and one _ shepherd. 
Throughout the ages the One 
Church of the Redeemer preserves 
its unity of faith, government, and 
worship with which its divine 
Founder endowed it. It is the goal 
of the Unity Octave that other 
men may become members of the 
Church and share in its unfailing 
unity. 


The Chair of Unity signifies the 
Chair of St. Peter, the symbol of 
authority and of unity, the expres- 
sion of the primacy of the Vicar 
of Christ over those who are mem- 
bers of the one flock. St. Opatus 
of Milevis wrote centuries ago: 
“Thou canst not deny that thou 
knowest that in the city of Rome 
the chief chair has been first gran- 
ted to St. Peter, when he was called 
Cephas; the chair in which the 
unity of the whole was preserved, 
in order that the other apostles 
might not seek to put forward and 
maintain each his own, and that 
henceforth he would be a schi- 
matic who would set up another 
chair against this one chair. There- 
fore in this one chair, which is the 
first of its prerogatives, was first 
seated Peter.” 


The Chair of Unity Octave 
should be a special time of prayer 
for all the faithful. Conscious of 
the precious gift of faith and long- 
ing to be instruments of salvation 
for other, they should burn with 
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enthusiasm to promote the good 
of the Church and the welfare of 
souls. Father Paul said that we 
should share the longing of the 
Good Shepherd for the souls that 
are separated from the unity of the 
one fold. So we shall, in the mea- 
sure that we appreciate the faith 
and love the Incarnate Son of God. 


Many years ago Prosper of Ac- 
quitaine, disciple of St. Augustine, 
expressed the universality of the 
Church’s prayer for unity. “The 
Church pleads before God every- 
where, not only for the saints and 
those regenerated in Christ, but 
also for all infidels and all enemies 
of the Cross of Christ, for all wor- 
shipers of idols, for all who per- 
secute Christ in His members, for 
the Jews whose blindness does not 
see the light of the gospel and the 
heretics and schismatics who are 
alien to the Unity of faith and 
charity.” 


Finally we may appeal to the 
Blessed Mother of God whom 
Father Paul called our Lady of 
the Atonement (At-one-ment) and 
Our Lady of Unity. For as through 
Mary the unity of the Church is 
preserved (spirit of St. Peter), so 
also through her souls are con- 
verted and brought to the unity of 
the One Fold (spirit of St. Paul). 
The soul of an apostle shares the 
sentiments of the Good Shepherd 
in praying for sheep that are lost 
and wandering; he resembles the 
Mother of the Good Shepherd in 
striving to bring them to their only 
home, the Church. The Chair of 
Unity Octave, January 18-25, is 
one means of deepening this apos- 
tolic love and this Christ-like fer- 
vor so that souls may be saved and 
the Church exalted. 
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¥ . t | Early last year, Cardinal Roncalli, 
¥. Patriarch of Venice, and nou reigu- 
, ey i ing as Pope Jobn XXIII, visited 
oe oj PIME’s Italian headquarters im 
q ; Milan. Here he is being greeted by 
: members and friends of the Society. 
Beside and left of the Cardinal is 
Father Augustus Lombardi, PIME 

Superior General. 


With Cardinal Roncalli was the 
Archbishop Montini of Milan, who 
was later elevated to the Cardinalate. 


The Cardinal reads a message to 
PIME Missionaries in the Milau 
headquarters. 











How to cope with the neighborhood kid problem — 
{ young mother tells how she did it. 


CHILDREN 


Part One 
by Lee Voiles 


“Tommy beat me up on the way 
home from school again!” eight-year- 
old Larry sobbed as I carefully 
wiped the dirt from his swollen 
cheek. And again I choked back the 
impulse to march out and seek some 
sort of revenge on Tommy, who is 
a husky eleven-year-old bully. 


We were newcomers in the neigh- 
borhood, and our first two months 
here had been plagued by a rash of 
minor vandalism and incidents like 
the above. As parents of three boys, 
8, 5 and 1 month, we realized we 
would have to face the problem of 
raising our children among young- 
sters who apparently had been al- 
lowed to run wild. I would like to 
think that the problems barring our 
way to a peaceful family life were 
unusual ones; but I know that simi- 
lar problems exist in any city neigh- 
borhood, and that parents who con- 
scientiously try to do a good job 
with their own youngsters are often 
forced to compromise because of the 
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indifference or inability of other 
parents around them. But there is a 
solution, and I hope the way we 
chose may be of help to other dis- 
couraged parents. 


ais amy 


Our first approach was, of course, 
a visit to the parents of the three 
boys who were causing the most 
trouble. We found one set of these 
parents were both employed, leaving 
their children completely unsuper- 
vised until 9 or 10 at night. Even 
on the days away from their busi- 
ness there were no family activities; 
the children had been living in this 
way since the youngest was three, 
eating only what they chose to take 
from the refrigerator and going 
where they pleased. Their answer to 
the problem was to punish the chil- 
dren and insist they phone them 
every day when they returned from 
school. 

The parents of the oversized bully 
had a lovely house and apparently 
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ample money, but their only child 
was not allowed to bring friends to 
the house nor was he allowed to play 
anywhere except in the basement. 
The mother could no longer control 
him because he was now big enough 
to fight back every time she hit him. 
Apparently force was the only lan- 
guage spoken in this home and the 
reason for his behavior with the 
other children was now obvious to 
us. Their answer was for my hus- 
band to beat him any time he caused 
us trouble. 

The parents of the third boy 
merely threw up their hands in help- 
lessness. Their eldest son was a para- 
gon of virtue and a semi-invalid; the 
other boy, ten, was different in every 
respect and caused them so much 
trouble they could do nothing but 
punish him repeatedly and ask him 
why he couldn’t be good like his big 
brother. Their answer: just hope 
they grow up in a hurry so all this 
nonsense will end. 

Although all three sets of parents 
said they were interested in helping 
their boys, in each case they be- 
lieved the cause of the trouble was 
their son’s association with the other 
two boys and regaled us with tales 
of their past behavior. None could 
see a solution beyond punishment 
of the offenders and a temporary 
suspension of their freedom to roam. 
The results were unanimous: obvi- 
ous resentment of us for having 
“told on them” and increased vigor 
and ingenuity in their misdemeanors 
as soon as they had another oppor- 
tunity. 

We tried again to create with the 
parents some plan of action to pro- 
vide the children with something 
constructive to do, but they felt they 
hadn't time to play or work with 
their children; they refused coopera- 
tion on the grounds that nothing 
was needed as long as the youngsters 
weren't in trouble. If they got in 
trouble again, they would be pun- 








ished again. We saw we had reached 
a dead end with this approach and 
prepared to tackle the problem alone. 
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Our next step was to investigate 
the facilities for their playtime as 
soon as school was out for the 
summer, which was when the real 
trouble would begin. Our boys were 
too young for the Scouts or YMCA 
and camp for the summer was out 
of the question financially. I could 
have planned daily outings with 
them, but the new baby made me 
a stay-at-home, too. There was only 
one playground in the vicinity, and 
that was designed for pre-school 
youngsters, the rules and regulations 
making it completely unattractive to 
any child over six. Our final choice 
must be between preventing our 
boys from associating with their new 
friends or making an attempt to 
raise the neighbor’s youngsters right 
here with our own, trying to give 
them the same moral training, the 
same time and attention, and as 
much as possible, the love and affec- 
tion which they all seemed to lack. 
Because our children need compan- 
ions their own age, we chose to try 
the latter course of action. 

With the assurance of an under- 
standing husband who could help 
take over in the evening, I started 
by inviting them all to the house 
and telling them we were forming a 
boys’ club. In the future any time 
they had nothing to do they would 
be welcome here as long as they 
respected the very few rules I’ve 
found necessary to establish. At first 
they didn’t trust me; they expected 
to be banned to the yard or base- 
ment; they suspected that I’d “act 
like a teacher” or that I’d change 
my mind at any moment and order 
them all out again. But they were 
willing to give me a chance. 

The first few days were pretty 
hectic, I must admit. I had from 
seven to twelve children in the 
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house at all times, and I found my 
patience was being stretched almost 
to the breaking point. I realized then 
that if I was to do a good job, I 
would have to forget all about my 
familiar housekeeping routine and 
devote myself to the children, let- 
ting the dust accumulate in the cor- 
ners and doing nothing beyond the 
absolute essentials. As I went from 
one room to another, at least part 
of the children followed me, and we 
found opportunities for fun to go 
along with the necessary chores. 

In the kitchen while I washed 
dishes, I taught them how to use 
simple prepared mixes to bake cakes 
and cookies. Once they got over 
their amazement at being allowed 
to cook, they fell to with vigor and 
soon were preparing the fixings for 
a party every afternoon. The menus 
were very simple, but they did every- 
thing themselves, including the 
cleaning-up, although that took a 
bit of encouragement. My activities 
were somewhat limited, of course, 
by the baby. But they soon learned 
how much fun babies can be, and I 
found it necessary to have them take 
turns for the honor of helping with 
his bath and feedings, answering an 
incessant stream of questions as I 
went along. 


I taught them (even the boys) 
how to sew simple things and how 
to make papier mache puppets; we 
learned songs and composed a radio 
program, using our wire-recorder 
microphone to do the broadcasting. 
Stories were extremely popular with 
the younger set and could be resort- 
ed to whenever other play got too 
exciting or tiring. Although I have 
no knowledge of what I now con- 
sider the fine art of carpentry, I 
treated the neighbors to the sight 
of me in blue jeans, baby under one 
arm, helping the older boys start 
building a bunkhouse from scrap 
lumber we bought for them. I be- 
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came a model plane enthusiast and 
through occasional outings even 
learned to slide into first base; I 
bought books of games and crafts 
and each day found a new project 
to interest at least one of the age 
groups. 

After the initial period of adjust- 
ment, I found that I had almost no 
behavior problems with which to 
cope. Although they were noisy, 
there was no destruction of any 
kind. Twelve children can turn a 
house upside down with ease, but 
when reminded, they tried dutifully 
to straighten it up again. There 
were no disciplinary problems, the 
possibility of being banned tempo- 
rarily from the house being enough 
to keep any of them in line. 

Every day the boys seemed to re- 
lax a bit more, and I soon found 
them coming to me with little prob- 
lems. I became the one whose word 
was final for settling arguments and 
bets; gradually they learned to trust 
my judgment and let me in to the 
point where they asked questions 
about many things their parents nev- 
er suspected were bothering them. 

Through all this activity my own 
children had all the advantages of 
a large family, with the added at- 
traction of having us all to them- 
selves in the evenings. They had to 
learn to get along with the group 
and were proud of being the most 
popular in the neighborhood. 
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OTHER 
SIDE 


The Three “‘Rs’’ Come 
Cheap In India 
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Dear Father Nick: 

While in the United States years 
ago, people always asked, “Why 
is it that in Italy, which is sup- 
posed to be a Catholic country, 
there are so many Communists?” 
The only answer I could give 
them was to point to the well-or- 
ganized parochial Catholic school 
system in the United States as the 
answer. Italy has no such elabor- 
ate system. 

There is no doubt that the 
strength of the Chuch in the U.S. 
lies in its schools and the same 
situation holds for India. If our 
Indian youngsters grow up in 
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Catholic villages where they can 
see a priest only two or three times 
a year and must go to the public 
schools for their studies, then they 
will naturally be unable to get a 
full grasp of their religion and re- 
main ignorant Catholics all their 
lives. But if a strong Catholic 
school system is provided for them, 
things will be different. The prob- 
lem is to provide the schools. 


In Nandigama, we have opened 
a large boarding house where we 
gather Catholic children from all 
the villages within a one hundred 
and fiity mile radius. We give 
them a complete grade and high 
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school education. The Indian gov- 
ernment provides funds to take 
care of food and lodging of these 
children but we must provide for 
suitable living quarters. Unless we 
provide these proper accomoda- 
tions—which consist mainly of a 
few dormitories—we cannot ex- 
pect governmental support. 

570 children are being housed 
in the dormitories that we now 
have, but there are at least 1,000 
clamoring for admittance. I real- 
ize the importance of receiving 
these children and of giving all 
a Catholic education, but the 
simple fact remains that for 430 
of the 1,000 there are no quarters 
available. 

I have done all I can to raise 
funds for the building of addi- 
tional dormities. I have cut 
down my meals; I have not taken 
a single vacation day in my twen- 


ty years as a missionary in India. 
I travel extra hours by bicycle and 
thus save funds for gas which 
would otherwise be needed in 
using a motorcycle, but I despar- 
ately need more financial help to 
realize my ambition of providing 
housing for the still-uneducated 
430 children who could, one day, 
be very important in the conver- 
sion of India. 

The cost of building one class- 
room in the United States would 
be sufficient to give shelter and 
education to over 1,000 children 
here in India. 


One thousand dollars for the 
education of 1,000—children this is 
the answer to my problem. May I 
ask you and your friends to help? 


Francis De Paoli, P.I.M.E. 


Nandigama, India 


PIME MISSIONARIES OF 
SS. PETER AND PAUL 
121 East Boston Blvd. 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


Dear Fathers: 


Enclosed you will find $ 
the following: 


for 


for Father DePaoli’s School and Dormitories 


in Nandigama, India. 


for High Mass stipends. 


for Low Mass stipends. 


MY NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY, ZONE 
STATE 
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This Missionary Cannoness of St. Augustine 
has worked wonders in the West Indies’ third 
largest island, Dominica. 


SISTER ALICIA: 


PRACTICAL WOMAN 


« 


PIME's U. S. Superior, Father Mae- 
strini, met Sister Alicia at Grailville, 
Ohio, during a workshop session 
last Summer. 


THE MIGHT of a practical woman, 
dedicated to help others and nour- 
ished by the grace and strength of 
God is an awesome thing to be- 
hold. Mother Marie Alicia, MCSA, in 
action is a practical woman. 


Working on the premise that 
God's people, even in the West In- 
dies island of Dominica, where pov- 
erty and illiteracy are commonplace, 
have within themselves the necessary 
resources to improve their lot, this 
forceful nun has made mountainous 
achievements. 


Working with the people of Dom- 
inica, the third largest island of the 
West Indies, Mother Alicia has estab- 
lished organizations which have in- 
spired a rare but invaluable self- 
confidence. 
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Each is a practical approach to 
the social reconstruction of lives in 
a predominantly rural and agricul- 
tural society. 

Mother Alicia introduced them to 
the credit union, an organization 
where people band together, put 
their money in a common fund, 
use this money for loans to fellow 
credit union members for just such 
things as buying a home, and gain 
a new-found dignity at being able 
to do something on their own. 

She founded a League for Catho- 
lic women, where all women, young 
and old, unschooled and wise came 
together and learned from each 
other. The lamb-like Dominicans 
came to know what independence 
meant. Women, through the League, 
began to feel they had a place in 
society other than to tend and feed 
the children. 

These are just some of the 
achievements of Mother Alicia. And 
she made them by using good sense 
and sound, practical methods of so- 
cial organization. And also with a 
profound understanding of the tre- 
mendous dignity and potential of 
this human being God has created. 

She is a rare woman, indeed, this 
Mother Alicia. And she is a nun. A 
saintly pious nun, who prays for the 
grace to do her work well, and pro- 
ceeds as cooly and expertly as the 
most successful businessman. Suc- 
cess has been her reward. She 
teaches dignity of the person, en- 
lightens souls and then claims these 
souls for God. This is her story. 
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Sister Alicia chats with a Dominican 


family belped by ber Credit Union. 
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Self-help is the key to 


DOMINICA'S 
PEACEFUL 
REVOLUTION 


by Sister Alicia 
as told to Bob Fermoyle 


“NOTHING LASTS IN DO- 
MINICA” say the people of this 
island of the West Indies. And all 
the defeatism and the lethargy that 
might be attached to an attitude 
where people use this phrase to ex- 
plain their lot hit me when I 
arrived here to do social work. 

Just as is the case in many parts 
of the world where living standards 
and conditions are far below what 
I had known in the United States, 
Dominican people needed a pro- 
gram of economic betterment. The 
average annual wage in the West 
Indies is less than one-tenth of the 
average U.S. income. Since the 
economic, social and educational 
processes of a people are closely 
bound with their spiritual welfare, 
resolving material problems in 
such an economy is a must for the 
Church. 

I might say that these people, 
like those all over the world who 
are struggling to make a better 
life for themselves, have the means 
within themselves to do the job. 
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But the people of Domonica had 
to be made to believe in themselves 
before they could begin the job. 


I knew of a tool, the economic 
institution called the credit union, 
that could help them build a faith 
in their own resources. In other 
areas of the West Indies I had seen 
the credit movement prove what 
can be done when a democratic 
people, armed with good will and 
the spirit of self-help, set out to re- 
construct their lives without resort- 
ing to extreme or revolutionary 
measures. I have seen the credit 
union literally change lives. 

Despite the sceptism of the 
people, I was convinced that the 
credit union movement could do 
much to improve the way of life 
on the island. I was fortunate to 
find two leading men of Roseau. 
the capital of Domonica, as co- 


Sister Alicia with Mr. Elwin, mana- 
ger of the Roseau Credit Union. 
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workers in setting up the first credit 
union. 

After eight months of studying 
and framing rules, on May 31, 
1951, the first credit union was or- 
ganized with a membership of 68 
and a total saving of $600. Today, 
there are 1,600 members in this 
pioneer organization, with a share- 
capital of $130,000. In all, Domin- 
ica now has 17 registered credit 
unions, with more than 4,000 mem- 
bers. This does not include 2,000 
school children enrolled in five 
school credit unions. 


But statistics and material gain 
are not the whole story of the good 
credit unions have done on Domin- 
ica. One of the credit union leaders 
on the island put it this way: 


“The credit union movement 
has tought the people what can be 
accomplished when they pool their 
resources in the spirit of self-help 
and social charity. It has sought 
out and nurtured leadership in re- 
mote rural communities where it 
was never suspected that such lea- 
ersip existed. It has corrected the 
hitherto uneconomical and waste- 
ful spending habits of an untutored 
community. It has brought a sense 
of dignity and responsibility to 
humble folks and instilled a feel- 
ing of neighborliness in the hearts 
of a middle class whose concern 
previously had been centered only 
on their own homes and families.” 


Once more credit unions have 
proved to be one of the most im- 
portant of the social agencies in 
achieving financial freedom and in- 
dependence for the small man. 

How does the credit union affect 
the life of the community? Before 
the establishment of credit unions, 
the people had to walk to Roseau, 
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some eight to sixteen hours on foot, 
to do their banking. Now 17 diff- 
erent communities, because of their 
credit union, have facilities more 
readily available for handling their 
savings and capital for community 
improvements. 

Building the credit union move- 
ment on Dominica and teaching 
the people to have confidence in it 
was not easy. We met the tradi- 
tional lethargy of the people at 
every turn. They had been accus- 
tomed to having others think for 
them and direct their lives. There 
was also opposition from those who 
rule economically and who do not 
want to see any change in the 
status quo. 


But our biggest obstacle is the 
lack of funds to carry on the work. 
The task is gigantic, but the means 
to carry it on meager. I feel that 
if we had the funds, by now every 
villiage in Dominica would have 
its own credit union. 

Transportation to remote vil- 
ages where people are crying to us 
to come and establish credit unions 
is very difficult. We have no means 
of transportation but our two feet. 
And if we get there, there is the 
problem of weekly study classes 
on how to set them up and run 
a credit union. These classes must 
be sustained for a year. Leaders 
for these classes are few. I fear 
that unless we can soon start pay- 
ing salaries to our helpers, the 
spreading of the movement on the 
island will be blocked. 

There is still much work to be 
done. The achievements on Domin- 
ica are on a relatively small scale 
as in many parts of the world. 
Immense economic and social ob- 
stacles have to be overcome before 
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many of these people can begin to 
enjoy a reasonable standard of liv- 
ing. When this happens, we will 
have peace. Peace will come not 
by guns, marching armies or 
bombs. It will come by a program 
by which people themselves can 
achieve financial freedom and in- 
dependence. 

Hand in hand with the credit 
union movement on Dominica, we 
have established the Social League 
of Catholic Women to meet an- 
other pressing problem which 
stands in the way of improved 
living conditions. The SLCW is at 
once a school, a service agency and 
a representative body. 

Housed in the Catholic Social 
Center in Roseau, home of the 
first credit union, the League pro- 
vides classes in sewing, cooking, 
child care and domestic science for 
the local Catholic women. But 
more than just a means of teach- 
ing arts and skills to women, it is 
aimed at giving its members the 
conviction, the philosophy which, 
when it takes possession of the 
soul drives one on to the efficient 
use of technical and _ scientific 
knowledge. 

The League hopes to give its 
members the minimum of social 
education which enables every wo- 
men to shoulder her personal and 
social responsibilities as an intelli- 
gent queen of the home and as a 
citizen who co-operates effectively 
in the social, economic and moral 
uplifting of the community. 

Women are full-fledged citizens 
today. They must be interested and 
aware of all that men are concerned 
with and more. By an integrated 
plan, based on mutual help where- 
by mecessary services are made 
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available to all members, women 
can help themselves to a better 
lot in life. Organized lectures spon- 
sored by the SLWC on vital topics 
develop members’ awareness and 
facility with community affairs 
and social problems. 

On the League’s program for 
the year are children’s parties, a 
social night for husbands and 
wives and various community pro- 
jects. “Making each community 
a better place in which to live” is 
the theme of our year’s program. 
It is the aim of the League to form 
women dedicated to improve com- 
munity life through the study of 
local problems, and doing some- 
thing about them. 

A typical project was a fund- 
raising campaign to assist the gov- 
ernment to give better service to 
patients suffering from tuberculo- 
sis. Raffles and flower sales were 
enthusiastically supported by the 
islanders and the campaign was a 
highly successful League project. 

Heading the list of religious ac- 
tivities for League members is a 
monthly Communion Mass. Lea- 
ders and prospective leaders attend 
an annual Recollection Day on the 
first Sunday of Advent. Members 
also make an annual pilgrimage to 


the shrine of Our Lady of La 
Salette. 
Experiments with institutions 


like credit union and Social League 
of Catholic Women have been gra- 
tifyingly successful on Dominica. 
The people on the island have 
learned how to use their talents, 
yes even learned that they have 
talents. With guidance, these peo- 
ple are doing something about the 
way they live, and they are doing 
it togther by helping each other. 
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Over a long span of miles and years, Detroit’s 
late Cardinal helped PIME locate in Detroit 


CARDINAL MOONEY : 
PIME BENEFACTOR 





I HAD ALREADY completed 
my plans to be back in Detroit 


next April where, at Cardinal 
Mooney’s request, I was to be 
present at the Golden Jubilee of 
his ordination. But then I heard 
on the radio the news of the death 
of this great man who had been a 
great friend and benefactor to all 
of us in P.I.M.E. 
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by Guido Margutti, P.AL.M.E. 


I left at once for Rome. On the 
way, I felt again the disbelief that 
had flashed through my mind 
when I first heard the news. But it 
was no mistake. 


The Cardinal’s figure was laid in 
his sacred garments on a platform, 
the catafalque, inside the beautiful 
chapel of the North American col- 
lege. Prelates, priests and lay 
people paused in devout prayer 
before taking their seats for the 
solemn Requiem Mass. His face 
seemed even more serene in death. 
A Detroit newspaper had said of 
the Cardinal: “Faith Unwavering 
— Charity Pure — Simplicity 
Frank.’ Other words came to my 
mind, too. 

Several years ago, when I was 
encountering difficulties in the be- 
ginning of my missionary activity 
in the United States, Monsignor 
De Barry told me: “Cheer up, 
Father: the understanding and 
deep affection of Cardinal Mooney 
is on your side, so you are bound 
to succeed. I am sure that in very 
little time you will have a solid 
foundation for the P.I.M.E. in 
America.” 











It was 1927. At this time Bishop 
Mooney, the Apostolic Delegate to 
India, asked my Bishop if he might 
visit the mission we had just open- 
ed among the aboriginal Santal 
tribes. It was remarkable, and 
typical of this man, that he wished 
for a personal knowledge of the 
conditions under which missionary 
priests were working in that coun- 
try. We were to make no special 
arrangements. Bishop Mooney 
wanted to accompany a missionary 
on his usual district visit. I was the 
fortunate priest chosen to share 
with Bishop Mooney his experi- 
ence of a mission tour. These are 
some of the episodes the Cardinal 
remembered and related later to 
his friends. 

We set out very early in the 
morning to visit two congregations 
in the interior of the Bengalese 
jungle. The Bishop traveled the 
first 15 miles by elephant, his first 
experience with this means of 
transportation. I was following the 
Apostolic Delegate on horseback, 
unaware that the huge animal was 
about to act up in a most frightful 
manner. Unknown to us, and be- 
cause of the negligence of the at- 
tendant, the elephant had left the 
compound without being fed. After 
a time the animal began to swing 
his trunk nervously. Then, sud- 
denly, sighting a group of trees 
ahead, the elephant charged off at 
a full gallop. Reaching the trees, 
he began to devour the leaves. We 
were unable to do anything about 
it, while the Bishop remained un- 
comfortably astride the animal. 
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When it was possible to dismount, 
the Bishop did so and immediately 
burst out laughing. But he did not 
care to mount the elephant again. 

In order to reach the Catholic 
village of Batol our party had to 
ford a small river. India’s rivers 
are many, but bridges to cross 
them are few. My men and I plan 
ned to cross on horseback and the 
Bishop was to use a raft we had 
made. The crossing was simple, 
even fun, especially for the Bishop: 
that is until he made the jump 
from the raft to shore. He leaped, 
lost his balance and fell into the 
water. But the Bishop came up 
from his unexpected bath still in 
good humor. 

The next village we were to visit 
was three miles distant and we 
planned to walk. Bishop Mooney 
asked how far distant it was, but 
I answered that it was just beyond 
the woods, not wanting to discour- 
age him after our previously tiring 
travels. We talked along the way 
and soon we had _ passed _ the 
woods and the Delegate did not 
see the village. Still thinking to 
put him at ease, I pointed at a not 
too distant point and said the vil- 
lage was just past it. We contin- 
ued on our journey but again the 
Bishop became impatient. Turning 
to me he said he wanted to know 
how long we had to walk, and I 
was not to put him off again. It 
was a mile and a half to the vil- 
lage. I told him. He accepted it 
with a smile and soon we arrived 
at our destination and none of us 
seemed tired. He had only wanted 
the truth in the first place. 


It was in this village that the 
Santal people showed their grati- 
tude at seeing the Papal represen- 
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tative. We arrived to the beating 
of the drums and a procession of 
villagers led us to the chapel. After 
the people recited the rosary and 
sang the litanies, his Excellency 
spoke to the people in English and 
I translated his words into their 
native language. The Catechist 
welcomed the Bishop on behalf of 
the people, producing a_ small 
amount of money to be given to 
the Holy Father. This humble of- 
fering was the only way the vil- 
lagers could thank the Pope and 
his Delegate for sending our mis- 
sionaries to them. 

I explained the significance of 
their giving to Bishop Mooney who 
was moved by their simple gener- 
osity. He added a hundred dollars 
to the small sum and told me to 
keep it for our missions. 


The next time I saw Bishop 
Mooney was seven years after he 
had been named Archbishop of 
Detroit. He received me in his of- 
fice and the warmth of his wel- 
come swept away the years. We 
talked for a long time about our 
common experience in the mission 
fields of India, and he invited me 
to extend the work of P.I.M.E. to 
the United States by opening a 
house in Detroit. 

The Cardinal graciously assisted 
me by furnishing a temporary 
house for me near the Cathedral 
... A few months later I benefitted 
again from the kindness and the 
great missionary spirit of Cardinal 
Mooney. When a pastor was need- 
ed in the Italian-American parish 
of San Francesco, the Cardinal en- 
trusted it to the care of the 
P.I.M.E. priests and I was appoin- 
ted administrator. A rectory and a 
school were part of the parish fa- 
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cilities . . . Moreover, the Cardinal 
furnished me with a letter to 
Bishops of other dioceses. The fol- 
lowing is a passage taken from 
that letter: 

“I gladly give you this letter 
which may serve to introduce you 
to others, because I know of so 
many priests of your Society who 
are laboring in India. I do not 
mind repeating here what I have 
often stated publicly to our priests. 
When I visited the missions staffed 
by the Missionaries of Sts. Peter 
and Paul, I marveled that they 
could do so much good with such 
meager material means and be so 
cheerful in the midst of such great 
poverty.” 


With this precious letter, I vis- 
ited most of the dioceses in the 
United States, being accepted by 
the Bishops with understanding 
and practical results. In each dio- 
cese, I was granted the privilege 
of participation in the Missionary 
Cooperation Plan. 

Later it became necessary to 
legalize the ecclesiastical and civil 
residence of the Society in this 
country so that our group could 
be recognized as a “non-profit or- 
ganization.” A five-member board 
of directors, with at least three 
members American citizens, had 
to be formed. Cardinal Mooney 
took care of this, too. He nomin- 
ated himself as president, appoin- 
ted three other Chancery officials 
as counselors, and designated me 
as General Secretary with all the 
faculties. So with the invaluable 
help of Cardinal Mooney, a solid 
foundation for P.I.M.E. in Amer- 
ica was formed. 


Soon, the first group of young 
priests arrived from Milan to help 
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spread our institution in the United 
States. The Cardinal himself of- 
fered to help sketch an appropriate 
program for future development. 


One day I received a call from 
Bishop Ready in Columbus, Ohio, 
inviting me to come there. Suspect- 
ing that Cardinal Mooney was be- 
hind this, I called on him. Smil- 
ing, he told me: “God must have 
a special love for you. Go to Co- 
lumbus and don’t worry.” 


I was in Columbus three weeks 
completing my _ mission there. 
Then Bishop Ready told me that 
as soon as more of our priests came 
from Milan, the Italian-American 
parish of St. John the Baptist 
would be entrusted to our society. 
The roots of P.I.M.E. in that city 
were firmly planted from that day. 
Bishop Ready, a good friend of 
Cardinal Mooney, became a great 
friend and benefactor of our so- 
ciety. His name will always be 
impressed on our hearts with the 
memory of the Cardinal. 


Cardinal Mooney was unhappy 
when I was forced to return to 
Italy for my health, but by that 
time several priests had come to 
the United States from the mis- 
sions. He asked that I return for 
two years, but I stayed only long 
enough to complete a small mu- 
seum in the residence of my suc- 
cessor, Father Maestrini. The mu- 
seum was dedicated to Cardinal 
Mooney who had offered to meet 
all the expenses incurred in the 
project. 

Spread before me on the table 
are several letters from this great 
Cardinal. His death, so sudden in 
Rome just one hour before the 
Conclave, was a great loss for 
P.I.M.E. 
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by Clement Vismara, P.1.M.E. 


thinking of the fine homes and 
families from which you come, 
thinking of the fine schools and 
churches which you attend. I can 
see you now, full of energy, play- 
ing in your well-equipped gyms 
and sports fields and participating 
in all the well-known American 
sports according to the rules. 


Let’s say that you’re now be- 
tween quarters of an exciting bas- 
ketball game. While you’re catch- 
ing your breath, wiping the sweat 
off your brow, I’d like to talk 
with you for a moment on how 
your kind of sportsmanship is so 
vitally needed here in Burma. 
Last night I found a dying man 
at my doorstep. None of his own 
people would help him. I finally 
managed with the Sisters’ help to 
have him cared for and I hope 
that he will soon be able to rejoin 
his family. 

I have just completed my 60th 
year, thirty-three of those sixty 
years have been spent at this mis- 
sion post in the jungles of Burma. 
I must admit that now I am lonely, 
though far from being alone. I 
have with me 23 orphan boys who 
are the latest batch of a large 
number whom I’ve fed, clothed, 
and educated in the principles of 
Christianity. Hundreds of parish- 
ioners I meet daily in my visits to 
the surrounding villages. 

Why, then, you may ask am I 
lonely? 

Perhaps it’s the future that 
makes me feel that way. Will I 
be able to continue in my work 
as I have in the past? Will the 
needed Chapels, Churches and 
schools be built? Will the ever- 
increasing numbers of converts be 
cared for as they have been in 
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years gone by? Will the souls of 
numerous Christians want for the 
Sacraments and other priestly at- 
tention? Will the many injustices, 
misery, poverty, starvation and 
cruelty go unchallenged because I, 
in my old age , will not have the 
strength to fight them? 

Before such a sad day dawns, 
I am making this straightforward 
appeal to your vigorous sense of 
sportsmanship. Here I work as a 
man who will be old in a few years’ 
time. Within the same interval 
of years you will be just approach- 
ing your prime. I need you as mis- 
sionary priests to help continue the 
work began here 33 years ago. 
Why not begin to prepare yourself 
now? I’ll wait and carry on ’til you 
come. 

Say that Father Vismara sent 
you when you contact my fellow 
Missionaries of SS. Peter and Paul 
at these addresses: 


Rev. H. Bellinato, P.I.M.E., 
Vocations Director, 
U. S. Motherhouse, 
121 East Boston Boulevard, 


DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


Rev. J. B. Boracco, P.I.M.E., 
SS. Peter and Paul, 

Mission Seminary, 

Hebron Heights, 

Rural Route No. 5, 


NEWARK (Nr. Columbus), O. 


Rev. C. Marrapese, P.I.M.E., 
Blessed Alberic Mission House, 
75 Wortendyke, Box 536, 


EMERSON, NEW JERSEY 


Rev. R. Bossi, P.I.M.E., 
Holy Family Church, 
Box G, 

ROY, NEW MEXICO 
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VARYGLADE 


MORE THAN JUST A HOPE, IT IS A VITAL NEED |! 


MARYGLADE is the planned, new Major Seminary of 
the PIME Missionaries of SS, Peter & Paul, It will 
house the growing numbers of young Americans pre- 
paring for the missionary priesthood in our Society, 

who will bring the knowledge of Christ to those who 

do not know Him, Through these same young men, 
MARYGLADE, to be constructed.in Armada, Michigan, | 
will spread the light of Truth to the four corners of 

the globe. 





